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Chevrolet, America’s Foremost Volume Producer of Cars 


and Trucks, Has Devoted Its Skills and Resources to Victory! 


different kinds of parts for other war 
producers, both within and without 
General Motors . . . are flowing from 


America’s armed might is making its 
inspiring strength felt round the 
globe. Wherever our soldiers take 
the field, Chevrolet-built equipment 
serves them well—for Chevrolet- 
built is quality-built. 


And quantity-built as well, to 
supply constantly-expanding needs. 
In huge plants the nation over—now 
expanded even beyond their peace- 
time proportions—skilled Chevrolet 
craftsmen work diligently for our 
country. 


Their output can be measured 
only in multi-millions of dollars— 
for war censorship prohibits reve- 


lation of actual production figures. 


Sleek-winged bombers now <are 
powered by Chevrolet-built Pratt & 
Whitney airplane engines. 


Rugged, durable Army | trucks 
which Chevrolet has engineered and 
built in multiple thousands for the 
past many months are aiding Ameri- 
ca’s fighting men in every branch of 
the Service, everywhere in the world. 


Armor-piercing shells, produced 
in vast quantities by Chevrolet, 
scream defiance wherever man chal- 
lenges freedom. An ever-increasing 
number of aluminum forgings for air- 
planes . . . together with many other 


the great Chevrolet factories. = 

As our armed forces increase, 80)” 
is Chevrolet bolstering its gigantic — 
production army. Employment i 
increasing with each passing week. 
The contribution of these craftsmen” 
to the national war program is tre= 
mendous now and will continue t 
grow day after day. 


Accustomed to thinking and oper 
ating on a volume basis, Chevrolet 
proudly presents this report 
America. 
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Proper Protection of Stored Fruit 
Is Now More Important Than Ever 


N THESE TIMES, fruit that spoils in stor- 
I age means much more than a loss of 
profit. It’s a National loss! For with can- 
ning curtailed, due to shortage of tin and 
rationing of sugar, stored fruit must fill a 
vital need. So don’t let inadequate pro- 
tection ‘‘Fifth Column” your stored crop. 

Take steps now, to put your storage in 
shape to offer the utmost in crop-pro- 
tecting efficiency. Insulate with Celotex 
Vapor-seal Sheathing. It will simplify 
‘‘management”’ and control—actually 
make it easy to bring a stored crop 
through in prime condition. And it is not 
expensive. 

Lining a storage with Celotex Vapor- 
seal Sheathing brings three advantages 


that will cut spoilage and help you mar- 


ket better fruit. (1) It guards against 
temperature fluctuations; (2) It permits 
better humidity control; (3) It promotes 
proper aeration by allowing positive ven- 
tilation. 

Celotex Vapor-seal Sheathing includes 
advantages that make it ideal for insu- 


The word Celotex is e brand name identifying a 
group of products marketed by The Celotex Corp. 
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lating a storage. It is surface-impregnated 
with asphalt on all sides and edges which 
gives effective protection against high 
humidity conditions... And because the 
big, sturdy boards are easy to handle— 
cut and saw like lumber—they go up fast, 
make a neat, clean job. 


Then, too, Celotex Insulation is per- 


manent. It is proofed against termites . 


and dry rot by the‘patented Ferox Process 
and is guaranteed in writing for the life of 
the buslding.* You can get genuine Guar- 
anteed Celotex Insulation at your lumber 
dealer’s. Line your storage now. 


*This guarantee, when issued, applies 
only within Continental United States. 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION FREE 
—SEND COUPON 


To help you and to help guard against loss of 
stored fruit, Celotex Insulation experts have pre- 
pared literature and plans dealing with proper 
construction and insulation of fruit storages. This 
important materialis FREE. Simply mail coupon. 


eo eee 


AFG--7-42 
THE CELOTEX CORPORATION ! 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago III. | 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Structural | 
Insulation. | 
Please send me FREE construction details | 
| 
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Drop apples from two Mcintosh trees during the eleven day pre-harvest period, September 1!7-28. 
harvest spray; right—unsprayed check. At time of spraying, September 17, 


check tree a 19.5 bushel crop. 


treated tree had a 


Left—tree received 
19 bushel crop and 


HARVESTING THIS YEAR'S APPLE CROP 


WITH THE HELP OF HARVEST SPRAYS 


Tue harvest period is always one 
of much anxiety for the fruit grow- 
er. It is likely to be even more so 
this year because of such possibilities 
as a scarcity of experienced help. 
tie-ups in transportation, shortages 
of containers, and other inconveni- 
ences that go along with a world at 
war. Getting the fruit picked and 
stored at the proper stage of matur- 
ity without undue waste will prob- 
ably be the greatest problem. With 
a limited number of pickers it will be 
necessary to give more attention to 
a distribution of effort. 

In this respect, the newly devel- 
-oped spray for controlling the pre- 
harvest drop may prove to be of 
considerable help. A heavy drop of 
fruit, starting just as the harvest of 
an. important variety gets under 
way, could result in a serious loss 
before the picking was completed. 
The harvest spray, if properly timed 
and applied, will control drop for 
from 10 to 20 days depending on the 
variety and other conditions. This 
period of control is of sufficient dura- 
tion, because the harvest of most 
varieties will need to be completed 
‘within 10 days to 2 weeks after the 
beginning of drop in order to avoid 
PAGE 4 


By M. B. HOFFMAN 


The author, Dr. M. B. Hoffman, is an associate 

professor of pomology engaged in extension 

work for the New. York State Colleges of Agri- 

culture and Home Economics and the Agricul- 

tural Experiment Station at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York.—Editors. 


oyer maturity of the fruit. The spray 
will not arrest the ripening process. 
The apples continue to mature at the 
normal rate. The treatment simply 
gives protection against excessive 
drop during a reasonably long har- 
vest period. 

Summer and Fall varieties, such as 
Williams, Early McIntosh, Wealthy, 
Jonathan, Grimes, McIntosh and 
Delicious are more likely to.drop ex- 
cessively than are late maturing 
sorts, such as Rome, Spy, Baldwin 
and York. Such practices as heavy 
nitrogen fertilization, heavy mulch- 
ing and late cultivation, tend to in- 
crease the pre-harvest drop. Wet 
growing seasons and high tempera- 
tures during harvest also seem to 
contribute te a heavy drop. A con- 
sideration of all these factors will 
help in evaluating the drop problem 
and in deciding where the harvest 
spray cag be used advantageously. 

It will hardly pay to spray those 
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trees which can be picked before the 
drop becomes excessive. Trees of 
moderate vigor,-varieties such as 
Cortland that are not subject to drop- 
ping, and the late sorts that mature. 
during cool weather may offer no 
problem. 

In the case of the Wealthy variety, 
which matures its crop over a period 
of several weeks, some-growers spot- 
pick once, harvesting those fruits 
which are ready, spray the trees to 
prevent drop and return for the re- 
mainder of the crop in about 2 weeks, 
or after the McIntosh harvest is 
complete. In this way, the volume, 
quality and color of Wealthy is much 
improved. The harvest spray has 
a shorter period of effectiveness on 
McIntosh than on most other varie- 
ties. The effect runs out after about 
10 to 12 days when dropping is Te 
sumed. For this reason the applica- 
tion should be delayed as long as_ 
possible. The spray rig should real- 
ly precede the pickers by. an interval 
of not more than 8 or 9 days. This 
may mean delaying the application — 
on some trees until the harvest of | 
others is under way. Such a pfow™ 
cedure seems best for McIntosh 

(Continued on page 9) 
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CHARLES P. TOBIN 


z . Tobin, head of The Celotex 
Charles P Corporation’s farm 
department, recently 
celebrated two anni- 
versaries—his twen- 
tieth year with The 
Celotex Corporation 
and the founding of 
the company’s farm 
department. 

Thousands of fruit 
growers and farm- 
ers will recall this 
stocky, bald-headed 
man who thinks 
nothing of donning 
overalls and setting 
to work with ham- 
mer and saw to help build farm storages 
and buildings. 


~ Charles P. Tobin 


DR. C. E. F. GUTERMAN 


On July 1, Dr. C. E. F. Guterman took 
- over his new duties at Cornell University 
as director of research and director of 
‘the Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Since he graduated from Massachusetts 
State College in 1925, Dr..Guterman has 
“been a member of the plant pathology 
department at Cornell and his many con- 
tributions to research have brought him 
national recognition in the field of agri- 
culture. 


W. E. BROWN 


Wiley Ellzey Brown, vice-president and 
general sales man- 
ager of The Cleve- 
land Tractor Com- 
pany, has been 
gfanted an _ indefi- 
nite leave of absence 
to join the Army. 
He has been called 

to active duty as a 
Major and reported 
for duty at the Ord- 
nance Training 
Center, Aberdeen 
Proving Grounds, 
Aberdeen, Md. 


W. E. Brown 


WILLIAM GARFITT 


_ Outstanding among the decisions of the 
advisory board of the United Fresh Fruit 


& Vegetable Association at a three-day ~ 


session held in Chicago early in June, 
Was that which transferred executive 
vice-president, William Garfitt, from 
headquarters in Chicago to a new office 
he has established in Washington, D.C. 


DAVID G. WHITE 


After _a long, round-about jour- 

ney, David G. White of Marionville, Mo., 
arrived in Liberia, 
West Africa, at The 
Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company's 
rubber plantation. 

Having suspended 
Working on his doc- 
tor's degree in po- 
mology at Ohio 
State University, he 
will devote his time 

eveloping new 
and better control of 


David G. White 
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AN DO FOR YOU 


1. Reduce Pre-harvest Drop, Curtail Loss 
2. Cut “Spot Picking’’ and Harvest Labor 
3. Increase Color, Quality, Saleable Yield 


TH du Pont PARMONE to re- 

duce pre-harvest drop, you can 
plan on more time for picking with 
less spot picking and fewer ladder 
losses. That’s the way PARMONE 
will help with your apple and pear 
harvest this year. 

Don’t gamble on weather or take 
chances on getting enough help at 
picking time—plan to use PARMONE. 

If you have not already ordered 
your PARMONE, order now! Figure 
your needs on the basis of a maxi- 
mum of 1 pint of PARMONE for 100 
gallons of spray solution. While sup- 
plies are expected to be adequate, do 
not order more than you expect to use. 

See your nearest dealer now, or 
write for literature and prices. 


INSECTICIDES 
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RESULTS OBTAINED WITH 
“‘PARMONE”’ SPRAYS—1941 TESTS 


Conducted by du Pont pest control re- 
search and cooperating experiment sta- 
tions in various-apple growing sections 
of the United States. 


* Variety Apples 


McIntosh 
Wealthy 
Delicious 
Rome 
Jonathan 
Stayman 
Williams 
Winesap 


| Because of favorable harvest weather 
in various sections in 1941, pre-harvest 
drop was not as heavy as previous years. 


E. I.du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Grasselli Chemicals Department, 
Wilmington, Delaware. «neg. u_s_Pet.os. 
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EVERY AMERICAN GROWER WILL FIND INSPIRATION, 
AS WELL AS INTEREST, IN THIS WORD-PICTURE OF THE 
PURPOSEFUL MANNER IN WHICH OVERSEAS OR- 
CHARDISTS ARE CARRYING ON... | 


By F. D. SMITH, D. Sc., and W. K. FUDGE 


ES. oucestERSHIRE is one of 
the big fruit growing districts in the 
Midlands. The season is late this 
year, and when we drove up to a big 
fruit farm in mid April, the pear 
blossom was only just showing. The 
manager of the farm whom we were 
_ visiting, lives in a typical Cotswold 
manor house, stone built with Eliza- 
-bethan chimneys and stone tiled 
roof. The house is very charming- 
ly placed; the mullioned windows 
look out over smooth green lawns to 
the distant Cotswold hills. In marked 
contrast to the house, the canning 
factory is a modern utility building; 
it lies out of sight on the other side 
of the orchards and glasshouses. 


The manager received us in a typi- 
‘cal English country house smoking- 
room with deep leather chairs and a 
big wood fire. 

“What’s the War doing to you?” 
one of us asked. ~ 

“Not too bad” he replied. “Our 
chief difficulty is in getting stocks. 
-Most of our young fruit trees came 
from Holland, and of course it takes 
some years to build up a new stock in 
this country. Asa matter of fact the 
Government has n6éw prohibited the 


planting of new orchards or fruit: 


bushes without the consent of the 
county War Agricultural Commit- 
tees.” . 


“Is it difficult to obtain their con- . 


sent?” 

“No, not on land which is suitable 
for fruit growing or on established 
fruit farms. There have, however, 
been’ a few cases of farmers who 
y have planted fruit on land intended 
for corn, and they have been heavily 
fined: As this land is eminently suit- 
able. for fruit, I have just been al- 
lowed to plant six thousand fruit 
trees.” 

“T see you have been spraying, is 
the supply of chemicals short yet?” 

“Not at all, we get all we want. 
Our second war problem is labour; 
because so much of it has to be 
skilled. That is, however, not so 
serious as it might be, because the 
Government looks after us to some 
extent. Skilled workers on fruit 


farms come within the Schedule of 
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Reserved Occupations and the mini- 
mum ages are much the same as for 
agricultural workers. Thesé skilled 
workers of miaitary age may not 
-leave my employment without per- 
mission if they have been with me as 
long as two years. We have lost a 
few young men under twenty-five, 
but we have ~been able to fill their 
places fairly well with women.” 

“How do you recruit the women?” 
* “For regular all-the-year-round 
staff, I employ local village women. 
They are not, strickly speaking, 
skilled workers, but they are ex- 
perienced and reliable.. These women 
are mostly married and they come on 
a part-time basis, 9 :30 until 4:30, five 
days a week and not at all on Satur- 
days. This enables them to get their 
husband and children off in ‘the 
morning and‘ to be back in time to 
prepare the evening meal, while they 
do their shopping at week-ends. [ 
also employ girls from the Women’s 
Land Army, largely for fruit pick- 
ing.” 

“Can they manage the ladders?” 

“They all wear breeches, you 
know!” he replied laughing. “Ac- 
tually, however, I keep a man handy 
to shift their ladders for them. We 
use very light ladders with a broad 
base, and many of the girls are soon 
able to manage them themselves. 
Plum picking in a high wind tries 
their nerves a bit until they get ac- 
customed to it. I have other sources 
of seasonal labour. As soon as the 
plums are ripe the caravans of gip- 
sies turn. up and work in a gang, 
men, women and children. These 
gipsies start with pea picking in the 
market gardens, carry on with fruit, 
and finish up with hops. I believe 
they hibernate in the winter and live 
on their summer fat.” 

“Do you find them satisfactory?” 

“Yes, they are good workers, paid 
by piece work. The best of them 
get about £1 ($4.00) a day, a fam- 
ily earning as much as £5 ($20.00) a 
day. They bring their horses with 
them, of course, and I let them have 
grazing at 2s. 6d. (50 cents) a week. 
What, with free grazing along the 
roads and with slipping their nags 
into farmers’ fields at night unob- 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER . 








served, their horses do not cost them 
much to keep.” . 

_"Are your poultry safe when they 
are here?”’ 

“They have never touched my 
poultry, but undoubtedly they do not 
live on their rations. Neither do they 
keep dogs for fun. If we have a bum- 
per crop this year, by the way, and I 
think we shall, I am going to ask for 
Italian prisoners to supplement the 
gipsies and my land girls.” 

“What makes you think it is go- 
ing to be a good fruit year?” 

“I don’t know whether it is sci- 
entific, but I have always noticed 
that if the wind is in the right quar- 
ter between the 18th and the 21st 
March, then the fruit will be plenti- 
ful. Last year, 1941, when the crop 
largely failed; the wind between 


those dates was in the north east., 


This year it was in the south west. 
But of course that is only my idea, 
we can’t be sure.” 

“What “measures do you take 
against frost?” 

“IT have had of course to abandon 
orchard heating“owing to the black- 
out. But I am doing what I can to 
drain the cold air away by cutting 
gaps in the hedges. Another war 


time difficulty that I can see coming » 


is the shortage of rubber which will 


affect the supply of hoses for power- - 


spraying. I have a power equipment 


and can spray as much as 40 acres ~ 


without shifting the apparatus.” 
“The petrol shortage will affect 
you too, I suppose?” 


“Well, as you know, the main diffi-_ 


culty of transporting fruit, particu- 
larly soft fruit, lies in its highly per- 
ishable nature. The Government 
policy during the War is to can or 
preserve most of the fruit so that 
difficulty has been largely removed. 
A lot of our fruit goes straight to our 


own canning factory, and the rest by» 


rail to pulpers in a big Midland town 
for jam. We personally escape road 
transport troubles because the Gov- 
ernment arranges for the distribu- 
tion of the canned fruit from the 
factory to the public.” 

“But what about the tins for the 
fruit? There is, of course, an acute 
shortage of tin.” 

“At the present the canning indus- 
try has not felt it, our reserve stock 
is carrying us along. I understand 
that experiments are being made 
with special protective coatings for 
the iron sheets—lacquers and so ofl. 
I don’t doubt that the chemical im- 
dustry will soon get us an answer to 
the shortage of tin problem.” 

“I believe you had a cow killed 





here with a bomb, didn’t you? Did 





any fall in your orchard?” 24 
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“As a matter of fact, they did.” 

“Any damage to the trees?” 

“Only very local. I understand 
tHat the damage is more extensive 
in a light soil, but so far as the pro- 
duction of fruit from my orchard 
is concerned, the loss was negligible. 
In the field where the cow was killed, 
a fine crop of charlock has come up 
in the bomb crater. That: field has 
not been plowed since the last war, 
so it just.shows how long charlock 
seed lies dormant in the soil. I know 
- a case where charlock grew in the 
mud excavated from the bottom of 
a 60-foot well. Thistles, too, appear 
round a bomb crater.” : 

“We see you have extensive glass- 
houses ; what do you grow in these?” 

“Mostly tomatoes. You see, we do 
very well with these, since there is 
now’ no competition with the Chan- 
nel Islands, which formerly sent us 
large quantities of early tomatoes. 
The mild climate of Jersey and 
Guernsey particularly favoured the 
tomato.” 

“Do you find the Government price 
control works fairly ?’’ was our next 
question. 

He thought for a minute. 
on the whole very fairly. 
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“In the autumn... 


"The manager of the farm . . . lives in a typical Cotswold manor house.” 


berries, for instance, fetched £30 


($120.00) a ton last year, which 


seemed a low price compared with 
what they would have made in a 
free market. But I can remember 
having to get rid of them before the 
War in a prolific season at only £10 
($40.00) a ton. As the prices have 
to be fixed early in the season, as 
soon as the fruit begins to come to 
market, the Government may have 
to readjust them in the producer’s 
favour if the crop turns out to be 
lighter than expected. Actually, 
with the fixed prices, the old prob- 
lem of a market glutted with fruit 
_ disappears entirely; then the fruit 


often left to rot on the ground; 
1942 


now it is sure of a market and the 
Government has it pulped and 
stored. .A glut of apples or pears 
can also be profitably mixed with 
cider fruit for, as you know, cider is 
selling at 4s. (80 cents) a gallon 
wholesale as against about 1s. 3d. 
(25 cents) a gallon pre-War.” 

“Of course, with malting barley at 
the fantastic figure of 300s. ($60.00) 
a quarter (4 hundredweight) as 
against 70s. ($14.00) a quarter, cider 
comes into its oWn,” one of us 
remarked. We know from our own 
farming experience that with the 
increased demand for beer and the 
consequent shortage,- many Glou- 


cestershire farms are getting their 
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village girls and boys gather the windfall apples and pears.” 


~ 


old cider mills working again. We 
make our, own cider on our farm. 
In the autumn the small village girls. 
and boys gather the windfall apples 
and pears, whether bruised or not, 
into sacks. Even a tiny orchard of 
half a dozen mature trees produces 
in a good year several -tons of cider 
fruit. The fruit is tipped into a cir- 
cular stone trough round which a 
heavy: millstone is rolled so as to 
crush and re-crush the fruit: A 
horse provides the necessary power. 
The crushed fruit is piled on to 
large hair mats which are. folded 
over it; these mats are stacked up 
on the base of the cider press which 
extracts the juice by pressure ex- 
erted by a powerfull screw jack. The 
juice is pumped into barrels where 
fermentation sets up. ‘ When the first 
violent working has ceased, the bar- 
rel is bunged. At Christmas the bar- 
rel is tapped and sampled. In Nor- 
mandy in France, it is the custom to 


distil some of the cider and the re-- 


sulting liquid known as “apple jack” 
is an extremely potent spirit. 

Before we left, the manager showed 
us, with pride, his stock of honey. 

“Since the War, keeping bees has 
proved a really valuable side-line 
to fruit farming,” he said. “I 
used to allow a beekeeper friend of 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Labor is the determining fac- 
tor of profit in many orchards 
this year. Every labor opera- 
tion you can save is equivalent 
to an increased crop. 


HERE'S HOW 
TO SAVE ON 
PICKING COSTS 


‘One spraying of FRUITONE ap- 
plied ten to fourteen days before 
picking time will hold most fruit on 


your trees until maximum size and 


color are attained. 

This means that the picking schedule 
can be spread out so that smaller 
crews can do the work. Thus, your 
picking costs will be lowered. In 
addition, orchardists have found 
that when their trees have been 
sprayed with FRUITONE less fruit 
is knocked off by the pickers. 


Remember, FRUITONE, the pio- 
neer pre-harvest drop spray, is not 
an experiment. For three seasons it 
has increased the profits in success- 
ful orchards all over the country. 
Hundreds of growers have attested 
its value in helping to produce fancy, 
top-price fruit. Order your season’s 
requirements today. 


Both experimental evidence 
and field experience prove 
that apples, pears and cherries 
all respond to FRUITONE. 
Trees sprayed once, ten to 
fourteen days before picking 
time, have produced larger, 
better colored fruit because 
the fruit is held on the tree un- 
til the proper time for harvest. 
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mine to move his hives here at blos- 
som time; it helped me and him, too. 
Now I keep my own, as with honey 
at 2s..9d. (54 cents) a pound and an 
unlimited demand for it, it is too 
good an opportunity to miss:” 

The slogan of Britain’s fruit- 
growers today is “Grow all you can, 
and can all you grow.” 

Following our visit to the grower- 
canner, we thought we would get the 
views of a-city housewife. 

The good lady we visited had been 
accustomed before the. War to buy- 
ing fruit at her local store and mak- 
ing it into jam and other preserves. 
Last year, to assist home jam-mak- 
ers, the Government allowed a dou- 
ble ration of sugar for a few weeks 
only; but this year the only conces- 
sion is that those wishing to do so 
may for the three months ending 
June 28 buy each month one pound 
of sugar in the place of their one 
pound jam ration. Our informant 
told us that’ she would take advan- 
tage of this, and that she had also 
been able to save a little sugar dur- 
ing the past months from the house- 
hold’s ration of half a pound per 
person per week. She added that 
several of her friends were going to 
do likewise ; for in this country there 
has persisted a certain prejudice 
against factory-made jam. 

Our next call was at a suburban 
villa, with quite a fair-sized garden 
containing several plum trees, a cou- 
ple of dozen gooseberry bushes, and 
some loganberries neatly trained on 
trellis. By careful and individual 
attention to each, this householder 
has been accustomed to quite a good 
crop of soft fruit each year, most of 
which was made into jam. Last 
year, his wife told us, after they had 
used up all their sugar, she took the 
surplus fruit to her Women’s Insti- 
tute where the members, by arrange- 
ment with the local Food Office, were 
allowed just sufficient sugar to make 
the fruit donated by the neighbour- 
hood into jam, which was given to 
the local hospital. 

Whilst in this country, before the 
War, most housewives had made jam 
at one time or another, and some 
preserved fruits in jars, the canning 
of fruit has seldom been attempted 
even by the most ambitious ; and this 
despite the fact that a machine for 
domestic .canning was before the 
War obtainable at about £4 ($16.00). 
From the bad old days a certain 
feeling of dislike for tinned goods 
has continued, although lessening 
with the passing. of each year. One 
effect of the War will undoubtedly 
be.the entire removal of this bias, 
as under the ratigning scheme each 
person can obtaig only one large or 


two smaller cans per month, and then 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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FRUIT IN WAR-TIME ENGLAND 


(Continued -from page 7) 


only by sacrificing the alternative of 
dried fruits. 

The weather here does not 
mit the desiccation of fruits natural. 
ly, and the mechanical process has ’ 
never been marketed in a domestic 
type. In the country and suburbag 
districts apples and pears are stored 
for a few weeks in racked cabinets 
buyable fairly cheaply at the larger 
stores, or merely wrapped individu- 
ally in paper and kept in a dry cup- 
board; and even large fruit farms 
employ no more up-to-date methods, 

One or two really progressive 
growers at very great capital expense 
had installed the special containers 
for keeping fruit in a specially con- 
ditioned atmosphere for as long as 
24 weeks, but it was not found real- 
ly profitable. Whilst apples and 
pears sell during the late winter at 
several times the price they fetch 


when first off the trees, these sealed * © 


containers to be really economical 
require to be of around 400 tons ca- 
pacity, and once the chamber is 
opened, the whole of the contents 
have to be marketed at once. So it 
was realized that if these costly in- 
stallations became general, it would 
probably result in a flooding of the 
market towards the end of winter by 
the simultaneous opening of contain-. 
ers throughout the country. 

The manager of a jam-making 
concern told us that as glass jars 
were becoming ever more difficult to 
obtain, recently Lord Woolton, the 
Minister for Food, found it neces- 
sary to appeal to housewives to re- 
turn empty jam-jars to-retailers: and 
as a‘result of this request, jars are 
now coming: back to the factories in 
excess of the production of jam. 

The importation of bananas has 
long been’ stopped, and very young 
children have never seen the fruit. : 
The two or three banana trees grow- 
ing under glass in the few botanical 
gardens still open to the public, take 
pride of place today over all other 
exhibits. They form the chief attrac- 
tion, and parents fondly take their 
younger children to show them the 


fruit no longer available to them, and 4 


endeavour in words to describe its 
taste and flavour. 


Here in England one buys a bottle A 


of lime-juice cordial which frankly 


tells you on its label that owing to 7 


war conditions no fruit has been used 
in its manufacture ! 





Oranges are an extreme rarity, and § 


when a shop does have a few, they 


can be sold only on production of a — 


ration-book of a child under 5 years’ = 
of age. se 
Owing to the general scarcity 
fruit, the temptation to small bo 
to.enter private gardens and orchat 
(Continued on-page 14) © 
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Average accumulative percentage drop 
of 10 unsprayed (check) trees and 10 
trees receiving an application of har- 
vest spray. The spray was timed to 
coincide with the beginning of the pre- 
harvest drop on September 17. 


HARVEST SPRAYS 
(Continued from page 4) 


cause it is.a heavy dropper and the 
greatest loss of the best fruit occurs 
during the last days of harvest. 
Because of a longer period of effec- 
tiveness on other varieties, the ap- 
plication can be more conveniently 
made in advance of picking opera- 
tions. The advisability of using the 
harvest spray on late varieties, such 
as Baldwin and Spy, in Northern 
latitudes, would seem to depend on 
seasonal conditions. In most years 
the cool temperatures of October will 
prevent an excessive drop of these 
varieties. The 1941 season, however, 
was an exception. Unseasonably 
warm weather prevailed throughout 
the apple harvest season and Bald- 
win and Spy started to drop very 
severely in some orchards before 
picking had commenced. Under 
these conditions the harvest spray was 
very effective in reducing the loss. 
The harvest spray is most effective 
when applied during the warmest 
part of the day. A concentration of 
five parts per million will prove satis- 
factory for most varieties if the ap- 


_ plication is made when the tempera- 


ture is 75° F. or above. A concen- 
tration of ten parts per million seems 
best for McIntosh and should be 
used on other varieties when cool 
temperatures prevail. Thorough 
spraying is essential. 

Much of the picking will probably 


‘have to be done with green crews. 


The inexperienced picker, if willing, 


‘has one advantage in his favor—he 


does not have anything to unlearn 
or any bad habits to overcome. He 
will of course need some instruction. 
People who have never picked ap- 
ples will not understand the tech- 
Mique of separating the stem from 
the cluster base of the spur. At first, 


are quite likely to pull the fruit, 


S (Continued on page 14) 
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SHOWS AMAZING RESULTS 
AFTER 3 YEARS USE 
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1. INCREASES SIZE AND COLOR 


By holding the fruit on the tree until it attains both the size 


and color that you want. 


2. REDUCES LOSS FROM DROP 


Windfalls take a big toll each year. Reduce this loss in 1942 
by spraying with FRUITONE. Much more of-your fruit will 


stay on the tree and ripen to full size and color. 


3. INCREASES SIZE AND VALUE OF CROP 


Reports from Washington in 1940: showed apples one grade 
higher because of the harvest spray. Pear growers report as 
much as 50% larger crop. 


4. COSTS LITTLE TO USE 


When you think that it costs only about 1c per bushel of fruit 
to spray with FRUITONE, you can see what good orchard 
management it is to include FRUITONE in your spray sched- 


ule. 
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FRUITONE was the first pre-harvest drop spray and was developed 
by the leading manufacturer of plant hormones. Large and small. grow- 
ers in every part of the country have used it to their satisfaction. One 
New England grower reports 81% fancy pack from his FRUITONE 
sprayed McIntosh. , 
CHERRIES—Montmorency Cherries have shown less tannin and more 
sugar with the FRUITONE spray. Morello Cherries showed far less 
brown stem and much juicier fruits. 


Write today for prices, giving the number and age of your trees. 
Horticultural Division AF-2 









™ AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Ambler, Pa. 
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QUALITY FRUIT, 
FRIENDLINESS, 
SALES 


By Mrs. C. M. Satnan 


Sates are good at our roadside 
market even though it is not on a 
mainly traveled highway. Located at 
Kinkade Orchard, it is only about 
three miles from Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, which is a city of 40,000 
people. In this locality there are practi- 
cally no apples grown commercially. 
In fact, most of the eastern part of 
South Dakota is quite barren of fruit 
trees due to several years of serious 
drought. Therefore, apple customers 
come to us, not only from the city but 
also from villages and farms, scattered 
throughout ‘this section of the State. 

In order to attract attention to oure 
orchard, a big sign has been hung on 
the roadside. It is shaped and painted 
like a real apple. The fruit, hanging on 
the trees nearest the road,. never is 
picked until the very last because, as 
the apples grow larger and rosier, 
they serve as excellent drawing cards. 
A large horseshoe driveway in the 
yard makes it easy for customers to 
come and go. 

I do most of the selling myself and 
I consider that the proper display of 
fruit is important. It must be clean, 
Sorted, and priced to suit all cus- 
tomers. Prices are not quoted until 
the customers have seen the fruit as 
it often happens that a customer will 
pick for quality rather than for price. 
At the beginning of the season, 
Duchess apples sell for 50 cents a 
peck. Whitney crabs range from 50 
cents to 75 cents a peck. Later in the 
season our Wealthy apples bring from 
$1 to $1.50 a bushel. Siberian and 
other small crabs go for about $l-a 
bushel. Delicious apples are sold at 
50 cents and up a peck. Beta grapes 
and plums are priced at 40 and: 50 
cents a peck. 

Many customers come from quite 
distant points so liquid refreshment 
is often requested. We do not make 
cider for the good reason that we do 
not have enough culls for this pur- 
pose. Ice cooled grape juice, however, 


is a tasty drink which we serve to 
PAGE 10 


Below—Mrs. Satnan is proud of the 
fruit which has won many ribbons at 
County and State fairs. Here she is pic- 
tured in “shorts,” which she finds both 
comfortable _ and convenient during 


warm summer days when she is busy 
waiting on customers at the roadside. 





thirsty folks. 

I have found that there is much 
more to roadside selling than merely 
exhibiting fruit, and I do many little 
things, like the manufacturer who ad- 
vertises his product, to attract the at- 
tention of customers and to make 
them interested in our fruits. Above 
my stand I have a display of ribbons 
which our fruit has won at both Coun- 
ty and State fairs. Most of our fruit 
has woma blue ribbon and I am very 
proud of these awards. I also keep on 
display. samples of my apple butter, 
jelly, preserves, and grape juice. It 
is surprising to find that the. customers 
want these in addition to supplies of 
fresh friut. 

Many of our customers are farm 
women and I enjoy visiting with them. 
They have had lots of experience in 
cooking and are interesting. We ex- 
change recipes. Of course, the main 
idea of this visiting is to sell fruit and 
I find that it does. It takes a. little time, 
but good salesmanship always takes 
time and I sincerely believe that it is 
one of the features that has made 
roadside marketing a very profitable 
venture for us. 
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Above—This artistic sign is on the road- 
side at the edge of the Kinkade Or- 
chards. Because drought has caused 
much damage in eastern South Dakota, 
customers come regularly from nearby 
farms and towns as well as from Sioux 

Falls, which is only three miles distant. 


PECTIN PLAYS NEW WAR- 
"TIME ROLE 


HE demand for pectin which is ex- 
tracted from the apple pomace—the 
residue of. apples which have gone 
through the cider press—has increased 
so greatly that apple pomace is selling 
at $60.00 per ton as against the normal 
price of $30.00 per ton. 

The British Purchasing Commis- 
sion, in fact, is prepared to buy all the 
pectin that can be produced. Pectin, 

_normally used for making jams and 
jellies, has proved invaluable to the 
Allied Nations for extending the sup- 
ply of blood plasma for transfusions. 





DISCOVERY of an "artificial blood” 


made from citrus fruit pectin, which is 


sions in treatment of shock, has been 
announced by physicians in Henry Ford ~ 
Hospital laboratories in Detroit, Mich- - 
igan. ‘ 
The pectin is extracted from the skin 
of ordinary grapefruit or lemon and 
affords a shock treatment at probably ~ 





sion. 








JULYgs 


one-tenth the cost of a blood transfu- ea 


expected to supplant blood transfu- || 7 
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CELOTEX CELO-BLOCK 
INSULATION ° 


From the fibers remaining after the 
sugar juices have been squeezed from the 
sugar cane stalks of Louisiana, a new 
kind of cold storage insulation has been 
developed as a substitute for. the cork 













previously purchased from war-encircled 
Spain. 

Celotex Gelo-block Insulation matches 
the ability of cork in moisture and heat 
resistance and can be applied in the same 
manner as corkboard insulation. Before 
being felted into boards, the individual 
fibers are sterilized, waterproofed. and 
then protected from dry rot and fungus 
growths by the patented Ferox process. 

The edges are not coated with asphalt 
during manufacture, but instead are coat- 
ed on the job by applying hot or cold as- 
phalt with a stiff brush at the time the 
block is set in place, thus assuring an un- 
broken closed surface over the entire wall. 


are “JEEP” 


The Army’s “jeep” may get a job on the 
farm after the war is over. Ina test con- 
ducted by the United States Department 
Agriculture and the Willys-Overland 
Motors, Inc., of Toledo, Ohio, the makers 
and manufacturers of the standard design 
“jeep”, the vehicle showed up favorably 
as a farm power unit. The “jeep” is now 
used for such a variety of tasks that it has 
become known as “the Army’s miracle 
car” and this recent test was the first of 
of several by agricultural engineers to 
find post-war salvage uses for materials 
and machines. 


PLANT MAGIC—HORMEX 


A hormone concentrate consisting of 
napthalene acetic acid and other growth 
substances and accelerating hormones has 
been developed by Jean Maclean & Asso- 
ciates of Bridgeton, Indiana. This plant 
magic, named Hormex, is available in li- 
quid, dust, or paste form and will prevent 
pre-harvest fruit drop and speed up ma- 
turity of crop from 3 days to 3 weeks 
when applied under normal conditions. It 
is easy and economical to apply and sold 
with a money-back guarantee. “ 


NODRIP ¢ 


The J. W. Mortell Company of Kanka- 
kee, Ill., announces a new plastic cork 
coating for pipes, walls, ceilings and 
tanks, called NoDrip. It stops conden- 
sation drip and is easily brushed, trow- 
eled, or sprayed on any type of clean, 
painted or unpainted, surfacé, as shown 
below. 

NoDrip is odorless, self-bonding, and a 
preventative against rust on metals, as 
well as vermin proof. This material is 
low in cost and requires no maintenance. 





BOOKLETS °® 

A 52-page handbook, “How to Get More 
Mileage from Your Tires and How to 
Keep Your Trucks Operating More Eco- 
nomically,” has just been released by The 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, and is very important read- 
ing. 





All phases of: farm machine care are 
covered in a free booklet, “Your Farm 
Equipment—Take Care of It and Make 
It Do,” just published by International 
Harvester Company, Chicago, 





we 8 The Agricultural Relations 
= Bureau of the Republic Steel 
Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has published a valuable 16-page 
illustrated booklet entitled, 
“Wartime Conservation Sugges- 
tions for the Farm Front.” 





“Caterpillar” Diesels go to 
War—that’s the title of an in- 
teresting booklet just published 
by the Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Illinois. When writing 
for your copy, request Form 
7610. 
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Send for FREE Cold Storage 
Manual and folder on 
“Growers Cold Storage.”’ 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY 
San Francisce - Chicage - New York - Les Angeles - 
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FRUIT PICKING BAGS 


PAT 





Endless steel frame keeps bag open, fits 
body comfortably. Adjusts to '/ bu. capac- 
ity for tender fruits . . . opens fo 1 bu. ca- 
pacity when desired. Empties easily from bot- 
tom. Leather-reinforced where the wear 
comes, Belt strap. Wide adjustable web 
suspenders. Specially built release snap. 


ASK YOUR ORCHARD SUPPLY DEALER OR 
SCHEFFER & ROSSUM CO. 


MANUFACTURERS ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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dust off these 


It takes lead sprayed from machine guns and bomb- 
ers to exterminate these borers-from-within. Com- 
batting international is not cheap — no war is. 
Your dofless ase vieslly nscded vo help Uncle Sem do 
: TET a 
of WAR BONDS, they alone can finance 30,000 
planes this year. Think what a i 

job an air fleet like that could do! 

Allis-Chalmers believes: 

That WAR BONDS Are today’s best and safest 
farm investment. 


a ALM 


FRACTOR DIVISION -MILWAUKEE -U. S.A.) 
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- Your Chance to Win One of 125 Prizes for 
= 7 a 

‘ 


‘dap cant 
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WIN-THE-WAR BOND CONTEST” 






Best Letters of 100 Words or Less on 


WHY FARMERS SHOULD BUY WAR BONDS 


$1000 WAR BOND 


plus a tour for the win- 
ner and one other mem- 
ber of the family, all mses paid. See the big 
Allis-Chalmers Fo cccatemer 


are’ made. Visit Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station and, war conditions ae cruise 
as guest of honor aboard a U. S. Navy Boat! 


2nd PRIZE — $1000 War Bond 
3rd PRIZE — $500 in War Stamps 


122 other prizes from $400 to $10 in bonds 
and stamps. 

HOW TO ENTER 

Anyone living on or operating a farm is eligible except 














HAMILTON 
“Spray Guns that pay” 


Your Spray Program is no better 
than your Spray Gun 


HAMILTON & CO. 


BANGOR, MICHIGAN 











Something New! 


HorRMEX 


Prevents Drop 
HORMONE DUST 


HORMONE SPRAY 
saves Labor 


Improves Grade 


Goes farther; works faster. COSTS LESS. Guaranteed 
better. Contains TWO hormone chemicals. Why pay more 
for inferior sprays? Write for amazing details, No obli- 


gation. 
JEAN MACLEAN CHEMICALS Bridgeton, Indiana 








PROPAGATION OF PLANTS 


By M. G. Kains and L. M. McQuester—New, 
fully illustrated volume covering propagation by 
seeds, layers, grafting and budding. Chapters in- 
cluded on nurse a enhouse management, 
also 38-page section on fruit tree stocks. 556 
pages of practical information for the commer- 
cial plant propagator, the teacher, the student, and 
ie experimenter. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of $3.50 


Fruit Grower 


1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio 

















iwicide. A most effective spray for apples 


diseases without injury 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
LOCKLAND. OHIO 
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STATE 
NEWS 


line rationing and the present tire shorta 
the regular “Orchard Tour" of the Michigan 
State Horticultural Society will be omitted 


this year. The regular annual meeting of the ne 
Society will be held as usual, in Grand Rapids, 7 


December |, 2, and 3, 1942. , 
It is estimated that there will be a yield 
this year of 70,000,000 pounds of sour cherries, 
and 1,700,000 bushels of peaches. The peach 
crop will be a trifle less than half of last year's 
large crop. All apple varieties experienced an 
unusually heavy June drop, but the prospect 
for Jonathan, Mcintosh and Baldwin crops is 
good.—H. D. Hootman, Sec'y, East Lansing, 


WISCONSIN—Weather in May was ideal for 


apple scab and was controlled with pier 3 


but good fruit growers who sprayed car 
expect a clean crop. However, the cloudy, 


rainy weather during May caused very heavy 


drop in early June on the cherry and apple 


crops. It appears now that there will be only” ~ 


a fair crop of apples and that the cherry crop 


in Door County will not be up to expectations, a 


—H. J. Rahmlow, Sec'y, Madison. 


TENNESSEE—Late in June the Tennessee 
Peach Counci! organized a drive to promote 
home-canning of home-grown, tree-ripéened, 
peaches. While the State's crop is only about 
half as large as that of last year's bumper 
crop, war restrictions may seriously disrupt 
distribution. ~ 

Thousands of tons of Tennessee berries, 
processed by the sulfur-dioxide (SO.) pack, 
wili be sent to Britain this year. At the peak 
of the season, five plants in West Tennessee 


were turning out more than 1,000 barrels a - 


day. Growers received 8¢ a pound and peak 
days returned to them $25,000 to $30,000 in 


addition to receipts for fresh berry shipments. — 4 


—A. N. Pratt, Nashville. ; 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—The !942 apple crop 
will likely be the largest in the state since the 
bad freezes in the early '30s. The yield should 
be over 1,000,000 bushels. Scab is appearing 
in many orchards, but most growers are using 
mild sulphurs for control. 

The question recently arose as to the legal- 


ity of the 1-1/5 bushel box which is used =~ 


more than any other size; however, it meets 
state requirements and the only question now 
is that of marking, and it appears that if the 
minimum weight is stamped thereon, the box 
can be used.—A. L. French, Sec'y, Concord. 


MARYLAND—The growers here are solving@ 


part of the labor shortage by employing high 


school students for fruit thinning and the bet : 
ter workers will be called again at harvest 3 


time. 

The record bloom of apples was so regulated 
by the weather that the final set of apples 
thin enough to require little hand thinning 


except on certain varieties. If present cond © 


tions continue, the apple crop should be of 
excellent size with a high percentage of clean 
fruit—A. F. Vierheller, Sec'y, College Park. 


DELAWARE—William H. Richter, president | 


of the Peninsula Horticultural Society, and T. 
F. Manns, secretary, attended the meeting 
the National Apple Institute at Washington, 
D. C., June 19 and 20. : 
A questionnaire sent by the secretary 10 
orchardists on the Peninsula indicated 
more than 50% of the growers anticipate ® 
shortage of labor to harvest the 1942 crop. 
The apple crop in Delaware may rea 
2,000,000 bushels, a crop somewhat la 


than that of 1941. Drought has’ been pe 


prevalent throughout the Peninsula. 
has been severe on apples not proper 
sprayed. Scab is very limited—T. F. Mant 
Sec’y, Newark. es 





JULY, | 


MICHIGAN—Due to the possibility of gaze 





























































~ was announced here today by the Agri- 
‘al Marketing Administration, U. S. De- 
of Agriculture. It is designed to 
- ggsure an adequate 1942 pack of dried raisins, 
prunes, ‘apples, apricots, peaches and pears 
- ja the Pacific Coast States and the availabil- 
ity of sufficient supplies of these fruits for the 

armed forces, Lend-Lease shipment, and civil- 


jan consumer. 












3 NA—The Annual Field. Day, normally 
onyge the Purdue Farm at Bedford in mid- 
June, was cancelled this season due to tire 


and labor shortages. 


OH!O—The present outlook for the 1942 peach 
crop in Ohio varies considerably with the lo- 
cation, but in general, it is for a light crop 
© in southern and central Ohio and a fair to 
© moderate in northern Ohio, according to Leon 
Havis of the horticulture department of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

+ At present the outlook is for 60 to 70 per 
© cent of last season's good peach yield. 











WASHINGTON, D. C.—Because of lack of 
interest in the recent referendum, the pro- 
3 d peach marketing agreement in the Caro- 
linas will not be put into effect by the U. S. 
ent of Agriculture. The program was 
designed to improve the growers’ marketing 
position by preventing the shipment of imma- 
ture, inferior-grade, and small-size peaches 
from the Carolinas. 
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COLORADO — Hundreds of western slope 

people were guests of the members of the 
Palisade Local of the Farmers Union at a pro- 
gram which combined the dedication of the 
' new Farm Security Administration farm work- 
ers’ Camp at Palisade and the annual Mesa 
county Farmers Union picnic. President Pat- 
ton of the National Farmers Union and Charles 
_ Ff. Brannan, regional director of the FSA, were 
Ss # two of the principal speakers. 


-sa «= © 


IDAHO—Conditions at this time point to a 
fine quality cherry crop. Weather, while cool, 
has been almost ideal. for the growing crop 
a ‘and while there has been considerable rain- 
~~ fall up to date, nothing to damage the quality 
a has occurred. Estimates of the crop are around 
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oe 
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, 4 2 50 cars. 

4 . h VIRGINIA—The damage to apple trees by 
i 7 CC sfire blight has been more severe this year than 
. it was for a decade, according to A. H. Teske, 
I of the state extension service horticultural di- 


__ vision. Fire- blight is one of the oldest diseases 
4 known to attack fruit trees. The leaves sudden- 
© ly turn brown and in unusually severe cases 
the tree dies. Cracks have been noted in fruit 
© this year as an unusual manifestation of fire 
4 blight. 
WEST VIRGINIA—Carroll R. Miller, president 
of the National Peach Council, reports that 
’ with Georgia operating under marketing agree- 
ment, with consumer buying power at an all- 
time high, with growing conditions averaging 
much better than last year and with the ex- 
© panded drying-canning programs on the West 
4 Coast, the outlook for the coming peach crop 
| _is solid and encouraging. The U. S. Depart- 
; ) ment of Agriculture's June crop report esti- 
= 4 mated the prospective crop to be 67 million 
hels against last season's 70 millions and 
against the old average of 55 millions. 


NEW JERSEY—The state Department of Ag- 
riculture now forecasts the peach production 
a for this season at 1,125,000 bushels. This is 
a > a less than the 1941 harvest but is con- 
sidera ly over the ten-year average. 


+ MONTANA—This year's apple crop will be 
‘ normal due to frost in certain localities, 
Poor pollination on account of rain and also 
scab. The first crop of strawberries will also 
ht since in most instances, the first blos- 
foms were damaged by frost. Sour cherries are 
Very spotted and a Tight crop is expected. 
The sweet cherries from the Flathead Lake 
district will be a very good crop, taking into 
ideration that all the trees are young.— 
L Knight, Missoula. 












ISTO dried fruit purchase pro-. 




























WITH 


—APP-L°SET 


USE THIS EFFECTIVE GROWTH CONTROL 
FOR LARGER FRUIT OF BETTER QUALITY 











App-L-Set is packed in 
%-pound cans, the 
proper amount for 100 
galions of water. It 
mixes quickly and 
easily. 


-THE DOW 


MIDLAND 
NEW YORK 
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THE RATE of pre-harvest drop can now be reduced 
to a figure of minor consequence. Just depend on 
App-L-Set* to do this job for you. When sprayed 
thoroughly on the apple stem, this effective 
growth control agent holds the apples on the 
tree. Thus you can count on: 


® Reduced loss from wind; ® to a great extent, 
elimination of “spot picking’; ® larger apples: 
of better color and quality; © longer harvest 
period; © reduced picking costs; © easier labor 
problem. 


THIS 1S A DOW PRODUCT 


App-L-Set is produced by Dow and its depend- 
ability is therefore assured. It is a product con- 
taining Alpha Naphthyl Acetic Acid, with suit- 
able wetting agents, and is designed to check 
the formation of the abscission layer, principal 
cause of premature dropping. App-L-Set will not 
spot fruit or leave objectionable residue. Write 
for full information. 


~ 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MICHIGAN 
« 8ST. LOUIS * CHICAGO 


*Trade Mark Rex. U.S. Pat. Off, 
: PAGE 13 






































@ Yes! 
mature apple drop by judicious 
use of Nidgara-Stik . . . the new 
Niagara hormone -anti-drop ap- 
ple spray. Niagara-Stik prevents 
chemical changes in the cell walls 
of fruit stems, thus stopping ab- 
scission. The result . . . apples stay 
on the treé until ready for har- 
vest, permitting greater yield of 
choice fruit, thus increasing prices 
and profits. And best of all, 
Niagara-Stik is 


You can prevent pre- 
































economical to 
use... less than 2c per bushel 
harvested. 






oe 
Get the facts about 










Write: 
e 


Niagara Sprayer and Chemical Co. Inc. 


MIDDLEPORT, N. Y. 


trees. 

































COMING TO 
NEW YORK? 


Stop at HOTEL McALPIN 
Because it is located in ‘‘the 


center of convenience’’, 
McAlpin guests have more 
time to devote to business 
and for pleasure. 


1 block from 
Penn Station 
: and Empire 
State Bldg. 
B.& O. Motor 
Coaches stop 
at our door. 





TAKE A DAY OFF 


HELP 


UNCLE SAM BY 
COLLECTING 
OLD RUBBER 


and 
SCRAP METAL 














HARVEST SPRAYS 


(Continued from page 9) 


breaking spurs, tearing 
and causing finger marks. 


curvature of the stem. 


slow picker. 
those picking the largest volume. 
all hands for picking, store tree run 


and packing later. This should 
prove to be a profitable procedure if 
the trees have been pruned, sprayed 
and thinned so that most of the fruit 
meets the requirements of the higher 
grades. 
° W. G. HANNAM ® 

The death of W. G. Hannam of 
La Center, Washington, on May 31, 
1942, came as a great shock to his 
many friends. “Cap,” as he was uni- 
versally known, was truly a friend of 
everyone and always willing to put 
himself out to bear someone else’s 
troubles. He ‘was a Cletrac institution 
in the Northwest, where he joined 
The Cleveland Tractor Company as a 
salesman in 1919 and at the time of 
his demise was Northwest Sales Man- 


ager. 


out stems 

Growers 
should give this type of help a dem- 
onstration on how easy it is to pick 
apples when the individual fruits are 
carefully grasped and lifted in the 
opposite direction from the natural 
It will be 
necessary to teach many of them to 
lay fruit into the picking container 
rather than toss or drop it in. A 
careful picker is not necessarily a 
The person who does 
the best job is very often one of 


Many growers may, ina pinch, use 


fruit, and do the.necessary grading 


FOR SALE 


FARMS—FREE CATALOG. ERR 


HUNDREDS OF 
REALTY, Chase City, Virginia. 


400, ACRE ORCHARD ON 
eighty miles north of Birmingham, Ala. 
2500 apple trees, $50,000. 

Georgia, 
acres near « Adairsville, 
$25,000. 
Will sell separately or as a whole. Orchards in first « 
condition. They produce mountain fruits that are famoug 
tor color and flaver. For further details write = CHARDS, 
P.O. Box 175, _Clearwater, Florida. 








Georgia, 15,500 


FOR SALE—CIDER MILL 


FOR SALE: FARQU MAR AND MT. 
Presses, all sizes, new and rebuilt. Supplies, Ww. 
RKUNKLES MACHINERY COMPANY, 185: Oakland St., 
Trenton, N. J. 


: NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS < 
MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK AS A TRALNED PRAC- 
tical nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booktet free. GH 
CAGO SC HOOL OF NURSING, F-7, Chie ago, Minoig, 

PATENTS 
NATIONAL TRADE MARK 
Building, Washington. D.C. 
SOIL TESTING 


SOIL TESTS; PLANT TISSUE TESTS; 
fentility needed NOW. Low Fee. 
Vance, Miss. 





COMPANY, MUNSEY 


—< 





DE 7TERMINES 
DELTA NURSERY, 


USED CONTAINERS 

FOR SALE ONCE USED APPLE 

ible orange crates, spinach and apple 
ZE 


crates, pea and bean hampers, et« 
VANY, 2668 East 32 Street, Cleveland, 


a. vy: ls, 
JAN cone 
Ohio. 








WINE MAKERS MANUAL 


In this book Peyton Boswell re- 
veals every secret he employed at U, 
S. Winery No. 59 which will bene- 
fit the home wine maker or the small 
winery. 
ods described cannot fail to make the 
best possible wine from the variety 
of grapes he uses. Written in easy, 
understandable style. Illustrated. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of $1.50. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370 Ontario Street Cleveland, Ohio 




















PRIVATE BATH 
FROM 
$3.30 SINGLE 
$4.95 DOUBLE 


AY AT 34th ST., NEW YORK 
Under KNOTT Manegement 
JOHN J. WOELFLE, Menager 








APPLELOK 
LIQUID HORMONE SPRAY 


For 
Less Drop 
Better Color — Larger Size 
Fewer Apples Knocked off in Picking 


Easy to measure and mix 


Does not foam in the spray tank 





Westville Laboratories 





New Haven, Conn. 
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AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





WAR-TIME ENGLAND 


(Continued from page 8) 


has naturally been increased. But 
the real tragedy to them, as well as 
to their elders, was the sight of frutt- 
laden trees in the gardens of houses 
destroyed by bombs. For to take the 
fruit from such premises, wie the 
Defense Regulations here, is “loot- 
ing’’—and the punishment of death 
can be imposed. Of course, this 
drastic penalty has never been im- 
flicted, but fines are comparatively 
heavy even in those cases most like 
ly to evoke the sympathy of the 
Court. For example, -two women, 
the wives of serving soldiers, each 
the mother of several young chi 
dren, was each fined £1 ($4.00) in 
S. E. London for taking a few 
pounds of fallen apples from -the 





LOG. BELT 


~ LOOKOU 1 | MOUNTAIN 
5,000 Pease aan 


215 acres m. 8 
10,600 ‘peach trees, 2300 apple, $40,000. Ne 


beach om 
Each unit fully equipped and good : 


GILEAD CIDER 


BOXES, COLLAB ig 


Whoever follows the meth- | 
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garden of a wrecked house close (0.4 





their homes. 

However good the 
prove to be in 1942, it cannot make — 
up for the huge quantities importeé 
before the War. 
tinue to be scarce in Britain for th 


duration of hostilities. ~ ile 
JULY, 








fruit crops — 


And fruit will con ; 
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| PEaFF Sra al 
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* in the winning of this war. The 





EE FARMER KNOWS the vital 
importance of farm machines 


need for increased food produc- 
tion is urgent. So is the demand 
for machines to help plant, culti- 


‘vate, and harvest your crops. But because of 


the pressing demands of war production, new 
farm machines are going to be harder to get. 

This simply means that farmers must take 
the best care of the farm machines they have. 
They must make their present equipment last 
longer. They must take care of everything until 


‘we win the Victory. , 


Now, more than ever, it is good business to 
conserve your equipment. More than.that, ## 
is your patriotic duty. Every machine you keep 
in working condition means that much more 








Ask the Dealer About Equipment 
You HAVE to Have — Now 


If you are “up against it” and really need new equip- 
ment for summer and fall, ask the International Har- 
vester dealer to help you. He may have just what 
you want, or he may suggest a used machine. His 
reconditioned McCormick - -Deering equipment has 
been carefully and put in A-1 shape with 
Genuine IHC Parts and Service. You get full value 
oe ee ee 
‘Tractors and Farm Machines. 





5 Foss Equip 


Take Care of It and Make It Do! 








material and manpower avail- 
able to make urgently needed ' 
guns, ships, planes, tanks, and 
ammunition. The money you 
save by keeping your equipment 
on the job is money to lend to 
Uncle Sam . . .. money to buy WAR SAVINGS 
BONDS. That investment will DO A JOB FOR 
YOUR COUNTRY TODAY. Then, when the war 
is over and we return to the paths of peace, 
you will be in position to get the tractors and 
machines you’d like to buy now. 


Know about lubrication and greasing; periodic inspections 
and adjustments; repainting; as bolts and rivets tight; 
replacement of worn parts. . . . Protection against 





corrosion, 
- ‘warping, rotting, rodents, moisture, drying out. .. . Care of 


sheet metal and wooden «Care of canvases and cut- 
ter bars... , Care of belts, chains, clutches, springs, bearings. 

. .. Care and proper inflation of rubber tires. . . . Seasonal . 
check-ups and storage, efficient housing of machines. ...Over- 
night protection. . .. Use of owner’s manuals and instruction 


books. . . . Safety precautions. . . . The book offered you im the 
coupon below will bélp you keep an eye om everything. Keep it 
handy all year. Write for YOUR COPY today! 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


—-FREE!—f 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me a copy of your free 
: “Your Farm Equipment—Take 









Care of It and Make It Do.” 
Name. 
R.R. City , State 

























‘SPRAYED 
TRANSPARENTS 


Illinois grown Trans- 
parents sprayed with 
STOP-DROP. Eleven 
apples dropped 
prematurely. 


TRANSPARENTS " 
7 













ay 
Illinois grown Trans- t i 
parenis unsprayed. , ge . ite 
320 apples dropped = 255 i 
SPRAYED Ga eoae 
_ WEALTHY ‘ge 
New York grown Wealthy fig ® £). 
sprayed with STOP-DROP. Pysst 30) ‘ 
Seven apples dropped Alam 4 oD 
prematurely. yf 
TE rica 
Be hare: ae ; 





UNSPRAYED 
WEALTHY 


New York grown Wealthy 
unsprayed. Almost a a: 
bushel dropped ne Pk, ea 





SPRAYED eee 
McINTOSH anes 


New York grown McIntosh 
sprayed with-STOP- DROP. 
















One-third of a bushel 
dropped prematurely. dia 
¢ : 
ss / 
See 
~ RTs EME " 
J ELF UNSPRAYED ES 
4 . . | McINTOSH : f 
Here is the Evidence ee== 
unsprayed. Approximately 
YOU HAVE SPECIFIC QUESTIONS TO ASK. WRITE five bushels dropped 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., INSECTICIDE DEPT.. peneeniasely. 


